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Epitor’s Note: The following is a re- 
port on the work of the Committee on 
Civilian Morale at the University of 
Washington, written by Prof. Curtis C. 
D. Vail, chairman. Professor Vail also 
directs the activities of the Western 
Washington Key Center of War Infor: 


mation and Training. 
—_-_-_a 


Soldiers must be trained to cope 
with the battle front. An informed 
and vigilant populace forms the back- 
Lone of the home front. To provide 
our civilians with the needed sources 
of information, the Federal Security 
Agency has set up nearly one hundred 
Key Centers of War Information and 
Training throughout the United 
States: Por the area ii our state west 
of the Cascades, your University cf 
Washington functions in this ca- 
pacity. 

Your Key Center, like the others, 
maintains a special war library con- 
sisting of the most.important and pri- 
vate government publications relative 
to the war and war problems. In addt- 
tion, your Center at the University at- 
tempts to serve in as many ways as 
are needed. 

“The World at War,” a regular 
credited course in the curriculum, is 
given so that students may benefit by 
hearing our experts discuss every 
phase of the present situation. In ad- 
dition, a series of lectures on domestic 
and foreign problems is given on the 
campus each quarter by instructors 
qualified to speak on every phase of 
the current war problem. Civic organi- 
zations and clubs, as well as other 
groups, from all over the western part 
of the state have called on our staff 
for countless lectures of this type. 

In cooperation with the work of 
the Committee, the department of cre- 
ative writing has produced a number 
of skits for presentation. One of the 
best known is “Bombusters’”—written 


(Continued on Page 4) 


Dr, William Crocker, Managing Direc- 
tor of the Boyce-Thompson Institute at 
Yonkers, N. Y., is Walker-Ames professor in 
botany at the University during winter 
quarter. 


Edwin R. Guthrie, newly appointed dean 
of the Graduate School at the University of 
Washington, who returned to the campus to 
take up his dutie: after serving 17 months 
with the War Department and Office of 
War Informat? ~ in Washington, D. C. 
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GRADUATE COURSE TRAINS 
STUDENTS FOR POST-WAR 
PLANNING PROFESSION 


Opening up a new field of profes- 
sional opportunities, a one-year grad- 
uate course in Regional and Resource 
Planning is being offered by the Uni- 
versity through the cooperation of sev- 
eral departments. 

“Our graduates are greatly in de- 
mand,” Professor Richard G. Tyler, 
chairman of the committee in charge 
of the course, said. “There are more 
than 2,000 planning boards in the 
United States, and not more than four 
or five hundred competently trained 
planners available.” 

The Planning curriculum consists 
of a graduate year based upon under- 
graduaté training in civil engineering 
or the social sciences. The Puget 
Sound Regional Planning Commis- 
sion, with headquarters on the cam- 
pus, provides a laboratory in which 
students’ theses and research projects 
are carried out. Washington is the 
only institution west of Chicago to 
offer a course of this kind. 

“We offer the one-year graduate 
school curriculum,” Professor Tyler 
said, ‘‘so that students won’t need to 
start from scratch and go through a 
four-year course. Those having a B.A. 
or B.S. may take the course in one 
year, preparing themselves in a com- 
paratively short time for work in this 
important field.” 


Special war courses in secretarial 
training, merchandising, and retailing 
are being offered to undergraduate 
women by the College of Economics 
and Business at the University. De- 
signed to train coeds for jobs as sales 
clerks, cashiers, etc., the classes are 
being held winter quarter. 


The University of Washington was 
recently accepted as a qualified mem- 
ber of the American Association of 
Medical Social Workers. 
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Cost Study Reveals Trends in College Expenditures 


By CALVIN F. SCHMID 
Sociology 


Acknowledgments: The data for ac- 
companying charts were obtained from 
special transcripts furnished by Dr. 
Henry G. Badger of the U. S. Office 
of Education. 

The University of Washington is 
one of the largest universities in the 


country. With a student enrollment of 
10,930 for the school-year 1941-42, it 
ranked in seventh place among the 
state universities. In addition to the 
state universities of California, Min- 
nesota, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin, there are only three other 
institutions — Columbia University, 
New York University, and the College 
of the City of New York—which are 
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larger than the University of Wash- 
ington. There are more than 1,600 
colleges and universities in the United 
States. 

According to the enrollment statis- 
tics for the fall term of the current 
school year, 1942-43, the University of 
Texas has moved into seventh place. 
The University of Washington at the 
present time ranks in eighth place. 

In making comparisons of student 
enrollment, it is important not to over- 
look the fact that many institutions 
such as, for example, California, Min- 
nesota, Illinois, Ohio State, and Wis- 
consin, include large agricultural de- 
partments under their administration. 
In the State of Washington, the Uni- 
versity and the agricultural school are 
entirely separate institutions. Again, 
over one-third of the 18,364 students 
comprising the enrollment of the Uni- 
versity of California in the fall term 
of 1942-43 were registered in the 
southern branch at Los Angeles 
(U. C. L. A.) which from virtually 
every standpoint is an entirely sepa- 
rate institution. 


Comparative Costs—AlIl Purposes 


The accompanying chart shows the 
expenditures for all educational and 
general purposes at the University of 
Washington in comparison with those 
in eleven other state institutions of 
comparable size and standing. These 
universities include California, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana State, 
Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio 
State, Oregon, and Wisconsin. 

Unfortunately, financial data for 
1941-42 for Minnesota, Indiana, North 
Carolina, Texas, and Virginia are not 
available, but figures for earlier peri- 
ods extending beyond 1930 show much 
higher expenditures than those for the 
University of Washington. 

Because of the generally confiden- 
tial nature of the statistics presented 
in Charts 2 and 3 and in order to obvi- 
ate any possible misunderstanding 
with the administrations of other insti- 
tutions, it was decided to identify the 
Universities by letters rather than by 
names, 

It should be pointed out that the 
data on Charts 2 and 3 are not strictly 
comparable in every detail, since the 
conditions and services are often quite 
different from one institution to an- 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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DEATH CLAIMS 
TWO PROFESSORS 


Death has taken two professors 
from the University faculty — Dr. 
Frederick Arthur Osborn of the phys- 
ics department, and Prof. Eugene C. 
Luccock of the law school. 

Dr. Osborn, who had been profes- 
sor of physics at the University for 
the past forty years, died at his home 
of a heart ailment December 28. From 
1902 to 1932 he was executive officer 
of the physics department, and for 
three months in 1918 was director of 
the Student Army Training corps. He 
had been official adviser to the Univer- 
sity on acoustics and lighting of 
campus buildings since 1914, and in 
1938 conducted a noise survey of 
Seattle streets and offices. He was the 
author of laboratory manuals for col- 
lege physics, and published a widely 
read book, “Physics of the Home.” 

Professor Luccock, who died Janu- 
ary 18 after a short illness, had been 
with the law school faculty since 1937. 
He specialized in property law, and 
was editor for two years of the 
“Washington Law Review” published 
at the University. He practiced law in 
Seattle for twenty years before join- 
ing the University law faculty. 


CAPTAIN ALBERT SEEMAN 
KILLED IN AIR CRASH 


The first University professor to 
give his life in the service of his coun- 
try, Capt. Albert L. Seeman, on leave 
from the geography department, was 
killed in the crash of an American 
transport plane in Dutch Guiana, Janu- 
ary 15. 

Captain Seeman, who was recently 
commissioned as an administrator in 
the meteorological branch of the Sig- 
nal Corps, had been an associate pro- 
fessor since 1939. He specialized in 
physical and political geography and 
Latin-American geography. In 1930 he 


served as a consultant geographer on ~ 


the Columbia Basin Survey. 
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COSTS FOR EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL PURPOSES 
PER STUDENT FOR REGULAR ACADEMIC YEAR 
12 COMPARABLE STATE UNIVERSITIES: 1941-42 


HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS 


SEE TEXT FOR EXPLANATION 
AND INTERPRETATION OF CHART. 
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Cost Study 
(Continued from Page 2) 


other. Nevertheless, they do serve as 
a fairly reliable and illuminating in- 
dex of the financial condition of the 
several universities. 

It is apparent from the chart that 
the University of Washington shows a 
very small per capita cost. The ex- 
penditure per student for all educa- 
tional and general purposes for the 
University of Washington is $302.44, 
as compared with institution ‘“A” 
which spent $864.80, or institution “B” 
which spent $776.12; institution “C,” 
$763.45 ; and institution “D”, $744.98. 
Only two universities—the University 
of Washington ($302.44) and institu- 
tion “K” ($285.21) spent less than 
$500.00 per student. 


An examination of Chart 3 also 
shows that the expenditures for in- 
struction at the University of Wash- 
ington are very close to the bottom 
among the better state universities. 
Washington ranks second lowest with 
a per student outlay for instructional 
purposes of $194.70. Incidentally, the 
instructional costs for the institutions 
not included on this chart—Minnesota, 
Indiana, North Carolina, Texas, and 
Virginia — always have been much 
higher than at the University of 
Washington. 


It will be observed that 5 of the 12 
universities listed on Chart 3 spend 
from two to more than three times the 
amount spent at Washington. Institu- 
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INSTRUCTIONAL COSTS 
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tion “A” spends $609.56 per student 
for instructional costs as compared to 
$194.70 at the University of Washing- 
ton. Institution “B’ spends $591.01; 


TD", 3413.035 Ce, $397.57 sand abies 
$390.49. The lowest per student ex- 
penditure for instructional purposes is 
$189.91 for institution “K.” 


LOY AL SHOUDY CHOSEN 
OUTSTANDING ALUMNUS 


BA 

Dr. Loyal A. Shoudy, 1904 gradu- 
ate, has been chosen Alumnus Summa 
Laude Dignatus of the University of 
Washington for 1943, for his out- 
standing work in the field of indus- 
trial medicine. 

Now chief of the medical staff of 
the Bethlehem Steel Company, Dr. 
Shoudy discovered the salt and sugar 
pill treatment to prevent heat pros- 
tration and fatigue among mill work- 
ers. He has also done extensive re- 


search in the treatment of silicosis, 
lead poisoning, tuberculosis, hand 
fractures, and tendon i injuries. 

While attending the University he 
was captain of the first basketbali 
team on the campus. Since 1922, he 
has acted as host to the Husky crews 
during their Poughkeepsie trips. 

Dr. Shoudy has served twice as 
president of the American Association 
of Industrial Physicians and has been 


‘on their Board of Directors since 1922. 


The University now offers a special 
course in production illustration. 
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WENDELL BROYLES NAMED 
NEWS SERVICE DIRECTOR 


Wendell Broyles, manager of the 
ASUW News service, was recently ap- 
pointed to replace Merritt E. Benson, 
associate professor of journalism, as 
acting Director of the University 
News Service. 

Professor Benson, recently commis- 
sioned lieutenant in the Naval Re- 
serve, is the second News Service di- 
rector to be called by the Navy, Lieu- 
tenant H. C. (Jim) Hunter, having 
left in October for active duty. 

Originally scheduled to take Lieu- 
tenant Benson’s place was Byron 
Christian, associate professor of jour- 
nalism, who also received subsequent 
orders to report for duty as a first lieu- 
tenant in the U. S. Army Air Corps. 


War Information 

(Continued from Page 1) 
for the air raid wardens. The depart- 
ment of speech has provided its best 
students to discuss such topics as the 
OPA and similar subjects. The school 
of drama has sent its troupes to num- 
erous army camps in the area to en- 
tertain men in the armed forces. Some 
special radio programs have also been 
released. Forums, conducted as adult 
education enterprises in various com- 
munities throughout the state, have al- 
ready shown great possibilities as an 
adjunct to the war effort. 

Thus this war may prove to have 
been notable for one educational fea- 
ture: The universities and colleges will 
exist not only for the students in resi- 
dence but will reach out in a large 
radius and offer services to the entire 
population of their area. Professors, 
in increasing numbers, will desert the 
ivory tower of abstract scholarship 
and bring the fruits of academic 
knowledge to civilians of all ages and 
interests. 


During fall quarter, 63 speeches 
were given by members of the Uni- 
versity of Washington faculty to audi- 
ences totalling 3,775, as part of the 
Key Center of War Information and 
Training program. Beside the regular 
lectures scheduled on the campus, 
speakers were sent to organizations 
and communities who were not able to 
attend the lecture series or se use > 
of the War Library. 

Since the beginning of winttr quar- 
ter 19 speeches have been given before 
groups totalling 990 persons. °, 


